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Thomas Chalkley’s Narrative of an Earthquake. 

Barthquakes abound and wickedness pre- 
vails. 

[have always been a great admirer of the 
witings of Thomas Chalkley, a valued minis- 
ter of Frankford Meeting, Pa. 

In bis Journal there is reference to earth- 
quakes. It is such a remarkable statement, 
that 1 would like to see it inserted in ‘‘THE 
fuenp.’’ It occurred in 1722. 

He says ‘‘in this year also I was at the 
burial of our friend Jonathan Dickinson, at 
vhich we had a very large meeting, he was a 
man generally we!l beloved by his friends and 
wighbors. In this meeting a passage (he had 
dften told me in his health) was brought to my 
rmembrance, | think worthy to be recorded 
tothe end of time, which is as followeth: ‘‘It 
happened at Port Royal, in Jamaica, that two 
young men were at dinner with Jonathan, and 
divers other people of account in the world, 
wd they were speaking about earthquakes, 
(there having been one in that place formerly, 
vhich was very dreadful, having destroyed 
many houses and families). These two young 
nen argued that earthquakes, and all other 
things, came by nature, and denied a super- 
utural power, or deity, insomuch that divers, 
wrprised at such wicked discourse, and being 
shamed of their company, left it; and at the 
ame time the earth shook, and trembled ex- 
tedingly, as though astonished at such trea- 
wi against its Sovereign and Creator, whose 
fetstoo! it is; and when the earth thus moved, 
le company which remained were so aston- 
shed, that some ran one way, and some an- 
ither, but these two atheistical young men 
tayed in the room, and Jonathan with them, 
te believing that the providence of Almighty 
God could preserve him there, if he pleased, 
au if not, that it was in vain to fly; but the 
land of God smote these two young men, so 
that they fell down, and as Jonathan told me, 
lt laid one on a bed, and the other on a couch, 
ind they never spoke more, but died soon after. 
i8 was the amazing end of these young men.” 
A dreadful example to all atheists, and dis- 
wlute and wicked livers. 

Sincerely thy friend, 
JOHN H. BALLINGER. 
Happonrie.p, N. J., Fifth Month 3, 1906. 
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The Estimate of Quakerism by a Modern 
Student at Harvard University. 


1 have read sufficiently Friends’ literature, 
to see | am at heart a Quaker. 

‘two facts have powerfully impressed me. 
First, that all modern, liberal, religious think- 
ing is swinging to the position preached by Fox, 
and that is the doctrine of The Inner Light. 

The very essence of Quakerism is the goal 
of modern thinking; we call it by another 
name—the Immanuel of God—but it is the 
one and the same Spirit. 

I think that fact is profoundly significant. 
The corner-sitone of Quakerism—of Quaker- 
ism, despised and originally rejected by all, has 
become the corner-stone of all modern temples. 

The light of most mystics is purely intro- 
spective. The light uf the Quaker is not only 
inward but outward. It is not only an inner 
sanctuary where he retreats to meet God face 
to face, but it is a light shining outward illu- 
minating arduous duties, oppressive routine 
and disagreeable drudgery. This means the 
Quaker is not only passive but active, not only 
docile but courageous, not only a quietist but 
an apostolic laborer, like John Woolman, and 
a seraplic prophet like Geerge Fox. 

From communion with that inner light he 
brings not only a purity of soul and quietude 
of spirit (‘‘with a sweetness as of viglets,’’ to 
quote the felicitous phase of Whittier) but 
he also brings a divine strength, a spiritual 
muscle, which makes him God’s working man. 

This has impressed me wonderfully. 
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Conversion of William Savery. 


Thomas Scattergood’s friend, Wm. Savery, 
who had by Divine grace been plucked as a 
brand from the burning, was about this time 
(1780), occasionally opening his mouth in the 
ministry. In the days of his youth he had 
given way to the temptations of the enemy of 
all good, and had become estrarged from the 
paths of purity and peace. Yet he was not 
forgotten of his God. Many a visitation of 
reproving mercy was meted out to his soul. 
His days, which were often spent in wanton- 
ness and mirth, were followed by nights of 
lamentation and mourning. We learn from 
his own account that he at this time fre- 
quented taverns and places of diversion and 
indulged in card-playing. Having been some- 
what awakened to a sense of his evil habits, 
he endeavored in his own strength to improve 
his moral condition. He refrained from some 
of his most glaring sins and doubtless ap- 
peared much improved in the sight of men. 
He says, ‘‘Now I struggled hard to break 
myself from my fondness for company, seeing 
the snare there was in it, being apt to relate 
tales and adventures to provoke mirth. 

‘* Having been for a time thus employed in 
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bringing myself to a more circumspect life, 
being pretty careful in my conduct and con- 
versation, and just in my dealings amongst 
men, I was willing to believe that I had at- 
tained to great matters, and that I might now 
take up my rest, for by my own strength, 
ability and contrivance, I could not only keep 
up a fair, upright character amongst men, and 
make myself happy and respected, but (Oh the 
deceitful workings of Satan, Oh the mystery 
of iniquity), that it would at the close of 
time here gain me an admittance among them 
that are sanctifiel in the regions of purity 
and peace. How can I sufficiently adore the 
Lord, for his continued regard and care over 
me, in that He did not suffer me to remain 
long in this state of delusion and error, but 
disturbed my false rest and made me at times 
exceedingly uneasy with it. At length He 
gave me to see that notwithstanding my regu- 
larity of behaviour, and all my boasted at- 
tainments | fell far short of that purity which 
all the vessels of the Lord’s house must come 
to, and that I was yet under the law which 
cannot make the comers thereunto perfect, not 
having passed under the flaming sword, nor 
witnessed the day of the Lord to come which 
burns as an oven. This brought great dark- 
ness and anxiety of mind over me, and some- 
times I was ready to doubt the truth of these 
Divine revelations. I was also exceedingly 
desirous of finding if possible an easier way to 
happiness than by submitting myself wholly to 
the cross, of which I had as yet experienced 
but little. And one night as I was much tossed 
and distressed in mind (which was usual for 
me about this time), I went to bed, and as 
one that was in a dark and howling wilder- 
ness, where I could see no way out, to the 
right hand or to the left. But at length the 
Lord who indeed watched over me, continually 
for good, brought me into some degree of 
composure, so that I believe I went to sleep. 
Be that as it might, it appeared to me that I 
was travelling with a friend, and we saw at a 
distance from us a very spacious house, the like 
I had never seen, situate on a high hill, which 
I believed to be the mansion of rest and hap- 
piness. We kept together along the road and 
with little difficulty arrived within a few yards 
of the house, which we then perceived to be 
the back part of it, and in the door stood a 
very venerable old man whom I took to be 
one of the prophets, and who I think beckoned 
to us not to come forward. At which we 
stopped and he informed us this was not the 
right way into the house, and if we got in 
that way we should not enjoy the happiness 
we expected, upon which I left my companion, 
and soon found myself at the front of the 
house. And now the difficulty appeared; for 
between me and it, was a furnace which all 
who ever arrived therein must pass through, 
Around this furnace at a little distance stood 
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the fire much the hottest around the sides, but 
decreased in heat towards the middle, which 
appeared to be the best place to pass through, 
and where if I could be steady enough to keep 
I should receive the least hurt. My thoughts 
were much tossed to and fro and very irreso- 
lute, and I reasoned thus: *‘If thou should’st 
attempt to pass through and be obliged to 
come out backwards thou wilt become the 
scorn of all the multitude; and 1 believe my 
heart failed me. | turned away sorrowful, and 
remember no further. 

“T immediately related it to my beloved part- 
ner, who being acquainted with my state of 
mind, without hesitation could unravel the 
meaning of it, which indeed was so plain that 
he who runs may read.’’— From ‘‘ Thomas 
Scattergood and His Times.’’ 





JOHN 8S. FOWLER. 








accent. He talks of business, of Politics, of 
social affairs every day, but not with the ge. 
cent of the world, the flesh, or the deyjj 
The love of God is in his heart at all ti 
and this determines the spiritual tone of hig 
speech. 

The language of Canaan is not always un- 
derstood by men of the world. Even wise me 
may not be able to make it out. There wer 
philosophers in Corinth who thought the 
speech of the apostle ‘“‘contemptible.” Pay) 
told them that it was not surprising, for they 
things are spiritually discerned. They ay 
foolishness to the wise men of this world, 4 
spiritual mind is necessary in order to under. 
stand the things of the kingdom of God. Tak 
about the new birth, the witness of the Spirit, 
fellowship with God, the righteousness which 
is by faith, to a philosopher who has no m 
ligious experience or spiritual understanding, 
and he will hear with contempt. It is mer 
babble to him. 

Blessed is the man who knows the joyful 
sound. The man who understands, appre¢i- 
ates, and enjoys the language of Canaan isa 
great scholar. He may not understand Greek 
or Hebrew or any other language on earth er 
cept that of his mother, but he understands 
the language of heaven, and the deep things 
of God are the delight of his soul. The lan 
guage of Canaan is a musical language. Ma 
jestic songs have been written in that la. 
guage. David spoke it and sang it. Dr. Watts 
understood it, and filled the world with noble 
hymns. The hymns of Charles Wesley were 
all written in that language. Certain literary 
critics tell us that these hymns are not good 
poetry. It is not surprising that they think 
so. So thought the critics of the speech of 
Paul, but the speech he used has survived 
while theirs are dead. The language of Canaan 
will not die. It will be a living language when 
the Italian, the French, and the language of 
philosophical critic shall have been forgotten. 
It is the language of heaven, the language of 
eternity. When we reach the New Jerusalem 
we shall understand the language. — The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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The Language of Canaan, 


Men are known by their speech. The lan- 
guage of France is different from the lan- 
guage of England or Germany. The same 
language is spoken in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, but it is easy to distinguish a 
Scotchman from an Irishman or an English- 
man by his speech. The speech of one part 
of England is unlike that of another part. 
The Yorkshire dialect differs from the dialect 
of Cornwall. 

It would be difficult for a native of New 
England to disguise his accent sv as to cover 
up his nativity. The people of the south and 
west are known by their speech, although 
they all use the same language. ‘“‘Thy speech 
bewrayeth thee,’’ said the bystanders to Peter 
when he vainly tried to conceal the fact that 
that he was a follower of the Nazarene. 

There is a moral accent which those who 
are familiar with the things of the kingdom 
of God can readily discern. Bunyan said that 
Christian and Faithful spoke ‘‘the language of 
Canaan.” The children of God and the child- 
ren of the wicked one may use the same words, 
but the accent is different. A good man 
speaks the name of God in prayer and praise 
with profound reverence, while the ungodly 
man utters the same holy name with profane 
contempt. One is the language of Canaan, 
the other the language of perdition. 

It is possible to imitate the language of 
Canaan. It is said that great actors, with- 
out the slightest knowledge of the spiritual 
life, can recite passages of Scripture, Chris- 
tian hymns, and even prayers, with such ap- 
parent reverence as to stir profoundly the 
feelings of those who hear. Perhaps their art 
enables them to render such passages far 
better than the minister in the pulpit can 
render them. But it is only a counterfeit 
after all. No one is deceived by it. Who 
does not know the difference between this 
sort of acting and real prayer and worship? 

What is the difference between profane 
swearing and real prayer? So far as there is 
any outward difference it is largely in the ac- 
cent. Itis the manner and tone in which the 
inner life expresses itself. It is a birth-mark. 

Speech takes form in the depths of the soul. 
The lips merely obey the inner impulse. It is 
thought and feeling that determine the ac- 
cent. One cannot speak the name of God 
aright without right thoughts of God. No 
one can say or sing the Lord’s prayer properly 
without concentrating his mind on the Being 
addressed and lifting up the heart to Him. 
When the soul comes before God submissively, 
gladly recognizing his supremacy, authority, 
and love, and utters forth its gratitude and 
holy desire, the accent will be right. 

Blessed is the man who, born from above 
and baptized with the Holy Ghost, searches 
the Scriptures daily, holds fellowship with the 
saints continually, and uses the language of 

























The Egyptian Orphanage. 


It having been a considerable length of time 
since any thing has been published relative to 
‘‘The Concern for Egypt ;’ —I have felt it was 
quite time those who had so generously con- 
tributed to the work (as well as others who 
might be interested in it) had some informa- 
tion relative to its progress. It might be 
proper to say in reference to my silence on the 
subject—that important work in the concern 
has been pending relative to starting the home 
in a small way which has as yet not been defi- 
nitely decided, so no way has opened to speak 
intelligently on the subject. 

Late in the fall of 1904, it was found that 
there was near nine thousand dollars available 
for the work; nearly all of which was on de- 
posit in The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

This the Board lifted, generously giving of 
their own funds about fifty-seven dollars 
to bring it up to nine thousand dollars 
which their Treasurer invested in three good 
mortgages at six percent. interest, clear 
of taxation on account of its being ‘‘charitable 
and benevolent funds.’’ The interest has now 
reached over eight bundred dollars. Ina letter 
from the Treasurer in regard to the transfer 
of the funds, he says; ‘‘Our Board accepts this 
trust with a feeling that it is a very sacred one, 
and with appreciation of the confidence reposed 
in us, and with gratitude to yourself and friends 
who have made the offering. We assure you 
that it will be of much service for the purpose 
intended, and be the means of doing good, and 
our Board will make it a matter of conscience 
to administer the trust most faithfully.”’ 

The writer feels very grateful for the much 
kind interest and assistance received to lighten 
the labor while obtaining subscriptions, and 
wishes to express that not any of the funds 
contributed were used to defray the necessary 
expense while engaged in it, as private indi- 
viduals very kindly and generously assisted in 
that. 

We trust that this information of the 
progress of the work may be a satisfaction to 
those who have contributed to it; and also, an 


































































































































‘WHAT are you doing here, my little friend, 
holding that string?” asked the minister. 
“Flying my kite, sir,’’ was the prompt reply. 
“Flying your kite! Why, I can’t see it. In 
deed, it is nearly dark.” “I know I can’t see 
it, but I know it is there, for I can feel it 
pull.”” A few years back the angels came and 
bore far above us, out of our sight, one who was 
very dear to us all. The attachment of our 
heart was not broken. The connecting tes 
were lengthened, not broken. We loved het 
while here, we love her still. She is with 
Christ, and, attracted by gentle influences, We 
are tending toward her peaceful home, with 
the prospect of the same glorious companion 
ship.—Earnest Worker. 
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HE will be very gracious unto thee at the 
voice of thy cry. 
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Bducating the Syrian Youth. 


(From a Letter of Daniel Oliver to M. W. Haines.) 


Ras-EL-MetU, Beyrout, Third Month, 15, 1906. 

_. « The schools are full—in some places 
prerflowing. We try ever to keep in mind 
the main object of school work, which is, while 
iving & sound elementary education, to win 
the children to Christ and to teach them to live 
for Him. In our hoys’ school here we have an 
grerage attendance of 180. A great many of 
them are very young children. The five or six 
wars they remain with us is not too much 
time to be able to cover the ground our cur- 
ricolum lays down. There is no work more 
rich in results or more pregnant with blessing 
for the future than work amongst the child- 
reo. It isa joy to watch the daily progress 
ani developments to anticipate the coming 
jarvest. The people as a whole have wonder- 
filly awakened to the advantages derived 
fom Christian teaching and training for the 
children and from all directions comes the de 
nand, ‘‘Open a school for our children.” There 
gre several petitions on my desk, written in 
the most beseeching language, sealed and 
signed by large numbers. Only yesterday | 
had a large deputation from Tachneh (a large 

Druse village.) They begin by saying ‘‘ When 

art thou going to have pity upon our children? 

help us.” I replied “‘It is not a question of 
pity; you know how I love you and your child- 
ren, but we can do no more extending at 

nt. Sometime in the future it may be 
possible’ “‘Oh Kowasha, the future is far off 

—our children will be grown up—Canst thou 
donothing now?’’ ‘‘Only as I can pray for you. 
And now I must bid you farewell, I am on 
my way to Corneil.’’ ‘‘Peace be with thee 
brother Kowasha. Remember us, and we shall 
sill hope that some day the future may be- 
come the present.’’ So ends our interview. 
The Sheiks go back to their village on one of 
the beautiful slopes of the Lebanon, and they 
are waiting. I mention this village, altho’ it 
isonly one of many, because it illustrates the 
awakening of the thirst for knowledge. 

I reach Corneil—(a large Druse village.) 
Here the Friends opened a school about four 
years ago. It is quite a pioneer work. The 
Sheiks meet me as I dismount from a donkey 
ad after the ordinary salutation and clasping 
of hands (we have long passed finger touching 
oly) they say, ‘‘We have longed for the 
light of thine eyes and we are so sorry for thy 
ss inthe death of thy mare, but we trust 
the has redeemed thee from some evil that 
vas coming to thee.*’ ‘‘Thank, you’’ I replied, 
“the witness is in my heart that you love me 
and you have only to look within for the same 
eidence.’’ ‘‘Honour us with a visit,’’ cried 
many. ‘‘Not to-day, thank you, I have come 
see your children.’’ 

So up the steep pathway we toil until we 
teach the school-room. Inside it is dark and 
damp. The light comes from one small win- 
dow and the door. The plaster is falling from 
the walls because of the rain coming through 
the earth roof. A large stove in the middle of 
the room keeps the place tolerably warm, but 
sitroundings and environments are no impedi- 
ments to eager spirits. The teacher with a 
sniling countenance and dark sparkling eyes 
exclaims ‘‘Welcome to our Kowasha,’’ and 
the children stand up with true Eastern dig- 


nity and repeat the same warm greeting. 
Some hours are spent in examining the classes 
and advising as to weak points and encourag- 
ing the teacher, who, single handed is strug- 
gling with seventy children. And then I rise 
to go. ‘‘Thou must hear before thy going, oh 
Kowasha, something learned very recently.’’ 
**Good—only don’t be long, as I have two 
visits | must make before leaving, and the sun 
is far down in the west.’’ The whole school 
stands and with one voice so regular and well 
modified, recite the 13th chapter of 1st Corin- 
thians. How beautiful! ‘‘Now remaineth faith, 
hope and love; but the greatest of these is 
love.’’ How remarkably suitable for Corneil 
where a most bitter quarrel has been raging 
for months between two rival clans, and where 
both parties are standing by their loaded guns 
and no one can tell when the fight may be re- 
newed. Yet in our school the children of both 
parties are working and studying together, 
and sitting side by side and learning that the 
noblest and highest that the human heart is 
capable of is love. 

I thought as I came away what beautiful 
seed thoughts, what suitable ground these 
young receptive hearts living amidst such 
surroundings and under such circumstances. 
My heart went up to our Father in earnest de- 
sire that His Spirit might daily lead the little 
children into the light and love of Jesus. ‘‘We 
shall look for thee till thou comest again, oh 
Kowasha’’ said the teacher, ‘‘And I shall re- 
member thee and the children every day and 
pray for you till we meet again.’’ The visits 
ure paid, and messages delivered which the 
opportunity permitted, and then home again. 

Situated as we are at Ras-el-Metu, away 
from European contact and entirely surround- 
ed by natives only, we have come to under- 
stand the native mind and ways of thinking, 
as few Europeans can understand them; and 
from daily visiting in the homes of the people 
and holding conversations with them I have 
been profoundly impressed in recent months 
by the wonderful hold which superstition has 
on the Syrian minds. I do not mean supersti- 
tion in regard to religion only, but in refer- 
ence to witchcraft, the evil eye and the power 
of the sorcerer. The power of the evil eye 
reigns supreme, and I have met very few who 
do not believe in it. The power of the sorcerer 
to write some mysterious writing which can 
blight the life and bring illness and insanity 
upon any individual is also an article of faith 
with the multitude. The bondage this belief 
produces is almost increditable. My answer to 
these things (for they must be answered: to 
ignore or laugh at them would not help the 
people, but get us out of sympathy and touch 
with them) is, ‘‘Jesus Christ is stronger than 
all—and as we commit ourselves into His 
keeping we are safe frum all evil, real and 
imaginary.” This is generally admitted to be 
true, but at the same time the majority wear 
charms and other things for protection. The 
faith in astrology and the influence of the stars 
on the life is universal and produces a belief 
in fatalism which is one of the most deeply 
rooted and difficult errors to overcome. 
Amongst a people who though steeped in 
superstition, yet have much of the devotional 
spirit and are always ready to listen, there 
are daily opportunities for telling our message, 
and I have not yet met with any difficulty or 


false way which cannot find an answer and 
solution in the gospel of Christ. My pen can 
never describe or express how dearly I love 
the Syrians and what a joy it is to be priv- 
ileged to carry to them the ‘‘glad tidings.’’ 
And though we are often discouraged and dis- 
appointed yet that is not our usual experience, 
as the following instance will show. Nimer 
(tiger) was a very wild young man, he cursed 
religion (which is regarded as the most ter- ~ 
rible of all curses) as freely as he cursed his 
fellow men; he was continually quarrelling 
and fighting. One day he dropped into our 
meeting, he listened attentively and went 
away in silence. He came again and again, he 
also brought his father and brother. My heart 
warmed to Nimer and I longed that he should 
know the regenerating power of the Holy 
Spirit. That came to pass later. Six months 
went by and Nimer became a regular attend- 
er at every meeting. The change in his life 
was apparent to all. ‘‘It will not continue,” 
said the scoffers, but they were mistaken. 
One day he came to me and said ‘‘I want to 
belong to thy people.” ‘‘Why?’’ I asked. ‘‘Be- 
cause you love one another and the Truth is 
with you,” came the prompt reply. ‘‘Church 
connections are of little value compared to 
living relationship with Christ through His 
Spirit. Is your life given up to Him?”’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
he quietly but confidently replied, “and the 
future [ trust will prove it.’’ | encouraged him 
on the upward way and gave him some helpful 
books to read. He made application for mem- 
bership to our Preparative Meeting here and 
we have forwarded it to the Three Months 
Meeting in Brumana. 

* * * * There are various instances I should 
like to add, but this letter has already grown 
beyond the length | had intended. ** * * 

Thine very sincerely, 
DANIEL OLIVER. 


THE SToRY OF THE FACE.—An exchange 
tells of an infidel Swiss artist who was con- 
verted to Christ merely by studying the faces 
of a very humble band of Christians. He was 
commissioned to make a caricature of a Sal- 
vation Army meeting in Sheffield, England. 

He went there on that errand, and scanned 
the faces of the people. With his heart, like 
the troubled sea that could not find rest, 
tossed and driven by tempests of passion and 
tormented by a conscience burdened with sin, 
he looked on the assembled worshipers, and 
he saw peace written on their faces, and an 
inward joy beaming from their countenances. 
The sight convinced him of his sinfulness. He 
saw that those people had what he had not, 
and what he needed; and their faces were the 
means of leading him to Christ and the peace 
which Christ alone can give. 

The face of the Christian may not shine as 
that of Moses did when he came from Sinai, 
but Christ’s seal is set upon it and, in pro- 
portion as he lives Christ, it reflects the purity 
and love and peace of the Lord, and is a help 
and inspiration to weaker souls.— Unknown. 

Look within! You know that in your high- 
est moments an ideal of purity, honesty, sin- 
cerity, loveliness, shines within you. Let 
that be your constant guide and companion 
as you work day by day, molding your life in- 
to its likeness.—M’ Duffy. 
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Old School Training in Philadelphia. 


The ever resourceful contributor to the local 
history of Philadelphia, whose articles regu- 
larly appear in the Evening Bulletin over the 
name of PENN, recants the following in the 
edition of the 2nd instant: 

In the days before the first Board of Edu- 
cation was created the few free schools which 
existed in Philadelphia were largely under the 
control of Quakers. They were inclined for 
the most part to believe that it was their duty 
to contribute something from their private 
means for the instruction of the children of 
the poor. Some of the best teachers of the 
time were Quakers; some of the most effec- 
tive advocates of education were Quakers, and 
many of the steadiest contributors to its sup- 
port were Quakers. Of course, there was a 
simplicity to many worldly eyes, even a severity 
in the Quaker methods of education, for they 
had no time for merely ornamental studies or 
for anything which savored of fancy ‘‘accom- 
plishments.’’ Spelling, reading, writing and 
arithmetic, together with sewing for the girls, 
were taught with much pains, and equal atten- 
tion was given to the conduct of the pupils as 
regards truth-telling, order, frugality, indus- 
try and obedience. These purposes, for ex- 
ample, were expressed in the name which was 
given to the well-known school on Cherry street 
founded by Quaker women—the Aimwell. In 
another school the interests of the children of 
negroes were cared for. But the ,rincipal 
school of Quaker origin not including such 
institutions as the Friends’ Academy and those 
in which the parents of the pupils paid for 
their tuition was called the Adelphia; and after 
an existence of nearly a century, although not 
in the same place, it will disappear entirely 
when a little brick structure on Spring street, 
near Thirteenth and Race, shall give way to 
modern improvement. 

Dr. James Mease, writing shorily after the 
time when the first Adelphia School was orig- 
inally opened, described it as having been built 
upon a part of two lots of ground on Pegg 
street, in the Northern Liberties. These lots 
had been presented by William Sansom and 
Thomas Scattergood to ‘‘The Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,’’ and it was this association which 
had founded the school in 1808, having been 
the first here to adopt the ‘‘Lancasterian 
plan.’’ Several of the members of the asso- 
ciation went to New York and got their ideas 
as to how the Adelphia should be managed, 
when they had inspected there a school with 
similar purposes, and when they had read 
Lancaster’s books. The managers included 
some sterling citizens, such as Robert Vaux, 
Charles Allen, Benjamin Ferris, Robert Smith, 
Jr., John Paul, John C. Evans, Isaac Donald- 
son, Clement Biddle, Samuel Haydock, James 
P. Parke, David Jones and Reuben Haines. 
The Bible was the only religious book that was 
used in the school, for, although the managers 
felt that they were ‘‘enjoined to embrace every 
suitable occasion to imbue the minds of the 
children with a just and solemn sense of their 
religious duties, as derived from the gospel, 
yet it is their design to confine themselves to 
its most obvious truths, according to their 
generally received acceptation.” 
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practicable assiduity, the laws of morality and 
obligations of virtue.’’ At the same time they 
were not unwilling that a violation of their 
moral code should be followed by retribution 
with the rod. The rules as to clean faces, 
combed hair and prompt obedience and those 
which prohibited the shuffling of feet and of 
slates, whispering, the slamming of doors, 
swearing, lying, cheating, stealing, fighting 
and the throwing of stones, sticks and snow- 
balls, show that the school boys of that day 
were not a whit less mischievous than they 
are now. They were piously informed, too as 
to the reward and the punishments which their 
conduct would invite. ‘‘If you will be care- 
ful to observe these rules,’ the managers of 
the Adelphia enjoined, ‘‘and strive to be good 
children by loving your Heavenly Father, your 
parents and one another, you will gain the 
friendship of the managers and master of the 
school and learn many useful lessons that may 
prepare the way for your becoming valuable, 
respectable men, and you will be happy in this 
world and the world to come. But boys who 
will not obey these rules, after the necessary 
labor has been used to enforce them, may be 
turned out of school at the discretion of the 
visiting Committee.”’ 

An old Philadelphian, in recalling, some 
years ago, the scenes of his youth at the 
original Adelphia School, spoke of the respect 
and love which the Quaker men and women who 
supported it inspired in the pupils, for whom 
they always had a word of encouragement. 
The building, which was two stories high with 
brick walls, accommodated three hundred boys, 
who entered from Adelphia alley, and two hun- 
dred girls, who entered from New Market 
street. ‘‘The hollow,’’ he said, ‘‘from which 
the school derived its cognomen (the Hollow 
School), was the general play ground of the 
boys, lying on a level with the banks of the 
stream known as Pegg’s Run, which is now 
arched over by Willow street. The descent 
to the hollow was in winter a great resort for 
boys to sled down hill; while in the rainy sea- 
sons the creek, which the Indians called Co- 
hoquinoke, was often so swollen that its waters 
would submerge the entire hollow, affording 
many an adventurous embryo navigator a fine 
opportunity to display his skill in paddling the 
logs and timber which drifted down, or were 
carried by the tides. In the summer season 
the bed of the creek would often be left nearly 
dry; and frequently have I joined juvenile ex- 
ploring parties who, armed with clubs to re- 
sist the attacks of farmer dogs— of which 
a goodly number invested the banks—would 
thread its dark and tortuous way to search of 
its, to us, mysterious source. Add toall these 
advantages of locality the reputation that the 
hollow bore as a favourite nightly haunt for 
‘unclean spirits and pale ghosts,’ and you had 
a spot as well calculated to develop the organ 
of marvellousness or ideality as the most im- 
aginative mind could desire.”’ 

It was in this school house that Joseph Ket- 
ler acquired a reputation which was transmit- 
ted to a later generation and which still exists 
as a tradition, I believe, in some households 
that had their origin in the Northern Liberties. 
He was a rigid believer in discipline, for he had 


Generally | no time for soft words, and the pupils who 


speaking, they confined themselves to enforc- | incurred his displeasure were not likely soon 


ing, as they said, ‘‘with all reasonable and 


to forget it. In his opinion the only effective 
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way of taking mischief out of a youngster who 
became refractory was either to deprive him 
of his liberty or to ‘“‘warm up his hide.” The 
teacher, he said, was the master, and the 
master was like the captain of a Ship, and a 
the captain of a ship sometimes had to flo 
insubordinate members of his crew into digg. 
bedience—as was the case in those days at ge 
—so it was necessary for the teacher to Use 
similar means of coercion. Of all the teach. 
ers in Philadelphia that have been known » 
experts in commanding discipline with the ro 
and other physical penalties, it is probabl 
that none has ever surpassed Kelter in th 
vigor with which he asserted his authorityan 
the wholesome fear in which he was held } 
unruly lads. It was said that when no on 
else, not even their fathers, could subdue then 
into good behavior, it was a pretty hardy fel. 
low that Ketler could not tame. 

How different is the system of correctiqy 
now followed in public schools from that which 
this pedagogue pursued, but from which com. 
paratively few persons then dissented. A boy 
who continued to be bad after the worthy 
Ketler had a hand with him was regarded x 
virtually beyond redemption if not actually 
‘*possessed of the devil.’’ Thus one of his 
devices for dealing with insubordinate men. 
bers of the classes was an apartment called 
**the cage,”’ although as a place of confine 
men it seems to have been less dreaded thay 
as a sort of preliminary to corporal chastise. 
ment. 

‘“‘There was nothing particularly objection 
able in it,’’ wrote one of its inmates forty years 
after his experience in ‘‘ Hollow School” life, 
‘*save that it was rather close in warm wea 
ther, although it had several doors with Vene- 
tian blinds or slats for ventilation, and had 
it not been for the certainty of the flagellation 
which awaited us when called upon to come 
forth, which anticipation would always keep 
the neighborhood of the doors rather clear 
from what might otherwise have proved an 
obstruction, we would have considered our 
incarceration rather in the light of a pleasant 
little relaxation from the incessant round of 
duties we were obliged to perform. Whip 
ping upon the bare feet with a rattan, to re 
ceive which the culprit was obliged to lie on 
his back, while the master slipped a noose 
around his ankles to facilitate the operation, 
was one of the modes of punishment resorted 
to with truant players. A strong oaken pad- 
dle about fourteen inches long, having a ter- 
mination about the size of the hand, was used 
in all ordinary occasions of punishment. This 
was applied to the bare palm, and was varied 
on extraordinary occasions of punishment by 
being brought in lively contact with the ends 
of the digits, grouped so as to receive, each 
one, its appropriate share of the invigorating 
influence. It was no uncommon thing for 
mothers to bring their refractory children to 
school when their own harsh treatment had 
failed to produce the desired result, and eat- 
nestly entreat Mr. Ketler to try his modes of 
punishment upon them. The gag was very 
seldom brought into requisition, and I have 
often seen it out of use. It was intended to 
curb the boisterous demonstrations of those 
who were wont to vent their indignation in 
threats, curses or loud cries. A leaden covet 
for the mouth, with a block of wood attached 
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to enter between the teeth, and strings to se-} A Friend’s Experience of the Earthquake. 


care it in its place, made up the entirety of 
this formidable instrument. The story of sus- 
pending boy by the thumbs has doubtless 
heen much exaggerated. 1am not aware of 
sacha thing having been done while I remained 
at the school, though it may have been done 
in my absence.”’ 

But there was seldom a daily session when 
the yell of some unhappy youth who had been 
marked out for special treatment with the 
stick could not be heard outside on the street. 
There is a tradition that at one time some of 
the boldest spirits in the school were on the 
point of organizing an insurrection against 
the master, or of seizing him and administering 
tohim a dose of his own medicine with the 
rod and the paddle. But this was a common 
experience for nearly all pedagogues, and the 
more efficient they were the more likely they 
were to face a juvenile outbreak of this kind 
at the beginning of each term or until they 
had effectually shown the belligerent spirits 
that the teacher was to be master in fact as 
wellas in name. Joseph Ketler was one of 
the first handful of teachers that were regu- 
larly employed by the original Board of Edu- 
cation in Philadelphia, and he seems to have 
been held in respect not only by the parents, 
but by many of the lads themselves in after 
years. A public school or a free school in 
the first generation of the existence of the 
Adelphia necessarily included a large propor- 
tion of youngsters not brought up in gentle 
ways, for all well-to-do parents as well as most 
parents of moderate means sent their children 
to private or pay schools. The task of the 
teacher, moreover, was not the methodical one 
that it now is, and his success rested chiefly 
on his own personality or the way in which he 
exercised his individual authority. 

But it was in those free schools, under the 
Joseph Kelters, that many of the best citizens 
of Philadelphia had their first taste of educa- 
tion. is PENN. 

OnE day the astronomer, Mitchell, was 
making observations on the sun, just as it was 
setting, and there came into the range of the 
great telescope the top of a hill seven miles 
distant. On that hilltop were several apple 
trees, and in one of them were two boys steal- 
ing apples. One was getting the apples and 
the other was watching to make sure that no- 
body saw them, and that they were safe. But 
there sat Professor Mitchell, seven miles 
away, with the great eye of his telescope full 
upon them, noting every motion and even the 
guilty expression of their faces, as plainly as 
ifhe had been in the tree with them. We 
may not see the eye which watches us with 
sleepless vigilance; we live as if we were not 
seen; but God’s eye is upon us, and not an 
action can be concealed. Not a deed, not a 
word, not a thought is unknown to Him. If 
man can make an instrument which shall make 
distant things close within sight, shall not he 
that sitteth on the circle of the heavens see 
Plainly all that passes upon the earth which 
he has made the resting place of his feet?— 
8. S. Messinger. 
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“Some words that are fading from sight 
need reviving, such as sin, atonement, justifi- 
Cation, faith.’’ 


DEAR BROTHER :— 

Yesterday morning near sunrise we were 
startled by a terrible shaking of our house. 
All were aroused. H. started down stairs, but 
I called her back, and kept all the family in 
doors while the house rocked, and jumped and 
ground and rattled, and we feared every 
moment it would collapse. It seemed a long 
time till stillness came, but I suppose the con- 
vulsion lasted altogether a minute. lt was an 
awful demonstration of unlimited power and 
man’s puny weakness, until we who survive 
feel that all human endeavor is unimportant. 
What was of moment to us the day before 
seemed of no consequence. But to proceed.— 
Our chimneys were both broken off at the 
roof and one of them crashed through, but so 
great and horrible was the general noise that 
we were not aware that they had fallen till we 
went out of doors. Our house, a frame one, 
was not otherwise damaged except plaster off 
ofa good deal of the sitting room sides, though 
the ceiling stood. The damage that appeared 
outside, as it grew gradually upon us was ap- 
palling. Chimneys in all directions were down 
and going to the business part of town almost 
every block where there were houses was 
either totally or badly wrecked. Plate glass 
was broken, walls fallen out on the street and 
on neighboring houses crushing them to the 
ground. When I saw the chimneys down I 
thought of the University and soon learned 
my worst fears were realized. The gateways 
at the entrance hardly had one stone left on 
another. The most ornate church building in 
America had its front thrown off and its dome 
crumbled. The new gymnasium costing 500, - 
00 dollars is almost prostrate. The new un- 
finished library, a ruin so complete as to re- 
mind one of those ancient lands ravaged by 
thousands of years, but strange to say amidst 
it all only one student and one other man were 
killed and not many injured, but so great is 
the wreck and so profound the shock, school 
has adjourned till fall. 1 took the train to the 
city at 8:30, though I did not like to leave 
my family. A cloud of smoke over San Fran- 
cisco and explosions heard frequently told the 
tale of the beginning of terrors there. I de- 
sired to see the office and to know whether 
my partner was safe, so I proceeded; but the 
track was in places like a serpent and it was 
1:30 p. m. when I arrived. I walked with a 
friend for miles but could not get nearer to 
our office than about one mile, as a wall of 
fire and patrol kept us back. The first shock 
had broken the water mains and crumbled the 
old brick houses, and some new ones too, and 
these started fire in many places. The streets 
were full of all kinds of peuple with bundles, 
trunks, etc., and with horses and wagons of 
all sorts fleeing to the vacant hills. Some had 
smiling faces, as life seemed good though all 
things else melted. The firemen fought feebly 
with water drawn from the sewers and then 
with dynamite, but the city is doomed, and now 
near the close of the second day practically 
all of the business part of the city is in ruins 
and a column of smoke tells of the continued 
destruction, and my mind seems to see a wick- 
ed city, purged by fire and smitten by the 
hand of God. If her morals are purged it will 
be worth all it costs. Nature smiles as sweetly 
as she ever did, the birds are glad and the 


baby in the arms of the homeless mother still 
looks up to her with a confidence that will not 
be betrayed. The air is warm and clear, so 
blessed for the thousands who must sleep un- 
der the bare heavens to-night. We are cut off 
by wire and train in all directions, exvept a 
short space. San Jose is badly wrecked, but 
few frame houses anywhere are spoiled and 
the loss of life, while in the hundreds in the 
city, is miraculously small. We have not lost 
our courage. May the fire and the earthquake 
purify us and awaken us to a realization of 
what is of true importance. 


WALTER E. VAIL. 
PaLo ALTO, Fourth Month 19, 1906. 


Office Manners. 


Following is a copy of a letter sent to a 
Philadelphia paper recently for the column 
allowed for public opinion on topics of gener- 
al and personal interest. It followed a letter 
from another hand on the subject of swearing 
upon the street. It reads as follows, and will 
find an echo in the heart of the business 
woman: 

Seeing in your recent columns a letter upon 
“Profane Language,’’ I ask to add a word 
also, and say that as well as objectionable upon 
the street, to reverent ears, it is painful to 
hear in offices, where ladies have to spend long 
hours, filled with many irksome tasks which 
they perform faithfully, uncomplainingly, un- 
obstrusively; and it is very far from fair, if it 
were nothing worse, that her ears and con- 
science should be so assailed and she helpless 
to defend either. She is there earning her 
livelihood honestly, by her own brains and 
efforts, and smoothing the path of her em- 
ployers in many ways, and adding to his busi- 
ness by her fidelity and womanly tact, and 
should be considered, if no higher motive an- 
imates the breast of man. Also a very ob- 
jectionable feature of her business life is the 
tobacco blown in her face, and saturating her 
clothing, by men who talk to her between 
putfs, mouthing their words by trying to make 
their meaning clear yet unwilling to relin- 
quish the weed long enough to deliver their 
message. 

It is argued she should stay out of business 
if she is not able to endure pleasantly all men 
bring into it, but she is a recognized feature 
of helpfulness, and as she has entered asa 
woman and not as a man, and her abilities are 
womanly abilities, a necessary feature to 
man’s success, she should never be forgotten 
as a constraining presence, and influence. 

It has been said of a good man: “ He rever- 
enced his conscience as his God,” and he was 
much praised for it after his decease. Every 
man and woman could and should have the 
same praise, but if they tried defending that 
vital organ in business there would be a good 
many more positions asking new applicants 
than we now see. Does it speak well for busi- 
ness? Does it speak well for man’s unselfish- 
ness, or self-control? If woman brought some 
objectionable feature into his business w th her, 
how long would he be in telling her it was 
unwelcome and would not he allowed? The 
old rule is a good one for all men: ‘‘ As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them,” and “Swear not at all.’ He who 
commanded these things practised them, and 
as not a ‘‘sparrow falls without our Father’s 
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notice” so every smothered principle, smoth- | dumped into a receptacle, whence they are 
ered not willingly, but of necessity, is noted carried ona belt or moving platform to an 


by Him who cares more for us than for Spar-| upper part of the building, where they pass 


rows, and it “‘afflicts’’ Christ. 
“Put my tears in Thy bottle. Are not these 
things noted in Thy Book.”’ 
(Signed) A Woman. 


Science and Industry. 


How THE RoMAN ROAD was BUILT.—A 
careful estimate shows that the Romans spent 
from thirty to one hundred thousand dollars 
per mile on their road; yet Europe knew no 
roadbuilding worthy of the name from the fall 
of Rome, about 400 A. D. to the coming of 
Napoleon’s Tresaguet fourteen hundred years 
later. For a millennium and a half the roads 
of these men who built for eternity were the 
best roads in England, Europe and Asia Minor, 
and though many of them quickly disappeared 
if neglected, a large number remain to this 
day, and a much larger number have served 
as the foundation of modern roads. One road 
which Bergier examined in France, was raised 
twenty feet above the surrounding country 
and a vertical incision revealed the following 


sections: 

Sec. 1. A fill of 164 feet. 

Sec. 2. A foot layer of flat stones and ce- 
ment. 


Sec. 3. A foot layer of fiat stones with- 
out cement. 


Sec. 4. A foot layer of firmly packed 
earth. 

Sec. 5. A half-foot layer of small metal 
in hard cement. 

Sec. 6. A_half-foot layer of large metal 
and cement. 


The width of Roman roads varied from one 
hundred and twenty feet at home to fifteen or 
twenty feet in England. The lesser width 
made a great reduction in original cost as 
well as in the cost of maintenance. In the 
case of the narrow roads on the island the 
work was well done. “Two furrows were 
first made,’’ writes W. B. -Paley, “at the 
proper distance apart; the earth between was 
dug out for a foot or two, and the bottom 
rammed and beaten down tightly. Upon this 
the first stratum of material was laid and the 
lime poured over it; then larger stones were 
placed upon that, and the interstices filled in 
with mortar, after which sometimes came an- 
other layer simiiiar to the bottom one. The 
whole was often three feet thick, or more, 
and was rounded in the centre to prevent 
water lodging upon it.”’—A. B. Hulbert, in 
The Chautauquan. 

INSIDE AN ORANGE PACKING HoUusE.-—The 
things one sees in an orange packing house 
are a pleasure to the eye, delightful to the 
olfactories, and, when the local manager, or 
overseer, is a generous and indulgent person, 
also most excellent to the taste. The opera- 
tions are quiet and simple, but systematic, 
and carried on by all possible mechanical and 
automatic devices for the saving of labor and 
effectiveness of service. At one end of a long 
building the oranges are unloaded from the 
vans; at the other end, a few minutes later, 
they are snugly ensconced in a railway car, 





ready at the door to begin its long journey | tinvously, if properly utilized, more than 


eastward. Between these points of exit and 
entrance much has been done in a quick and 
quiet way. First the oranges are gently 
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slowly along before a group of workers, who 
pick out the culls, or imperfect fruit, and 
drop them into chutes for disposition else- 
where. The other oranges are allowed to pass 
on down an incline to the separators, in the 
meantime their weight being taken and reg- 
istered automatically as they move along. 
The separators consist of long troughs with 
slits or openings of various widths at the bot- 
tom, through which the oranges drop accord- 
ing to their sizes as they are carried along, 
thus separating themselves into the three 
grades by which they are known to the 
market. These grades are based on sizes, 
and are known as “standard,’’ the smallest; 
‘‘choice’’ the next in rank, and “fancy,” the 
largest of all. As they separate themselves 
and drop from the moving belt, the oranges 
run down in golden streams by little side 
chutes to a small canvass platform or box, 
whence they are removed by the nimble fingers 
of the packers, usually young women, wrapped 
in soft paper, and placed in boxes for final 
shipment. An expert packer will fill from 
eighty to ninety boxes per day. From these 
busy young women the boxes are carefully 
tumbled to a nearby bench or table, where 
other employees deftly nail and close up the 
open side. One more turn by other ready 
hands, and the finished boxes are passed into 
acar drawn o” a convenient siding, where, 
carefully secured and piled to the roof, they 
are seen no more until they reach the great 
distributing centres in the Eastern market.— 
Leslies’ Weekly. 

THE NEED FOR METHODS TO SAVE THE HEAT 
FROM CoAL.—Now that the coal strike is upon 
us, it may be interesting to the people of the 
United States to know that they spent ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000 last year for fuel 
for the production of power, light, and heat. 
With the steady increase in the number of our 
manufacturing industries, our need for fuel 
is not likely to diminish as the years gone by, 
nor is it probable that our annual expenditure 
for the material with which to produce power, 
light, and heat will become less. In view of 
our accumulating needs and the growing dif- 
ficulty we may have in meeting them, the 
statements recently made by Government ex- 
perts and referred to the Senate Committee 
on the Geological Survey are such as may well 
make every patriot pause. 

These statements are to the effect that the 
losses in the utilization of fuel for the devel- 
opment of power, light, and heat under exist- 
ing conditions are so great that ina ton of 
coal consumed in an ordinary manufacturing 
plant less than 5 per cent of the total energy 
is available for the actual work of manufact- 
uring; that in an ordinary locomotive only 
from 3 to 5 per cent of the fuel energy is ob- 
tained for pulling the train; that in our hbuses 
ordinarily not more than one-seventh of 1 per 
cent of the fuel energy is actually trans- 
formed into electric light; that gases from 
the blast furnaces of the country are now 
lost in the atmosphere that would yield con- 





2,500,000 horsepower; and that by-products 
might be saved from the 40,000,000 tons of 
coal which we now convert into coke that 
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would have an aggregate yearly value much 
greater than that of the coke itself. Thege by. 
products would include ammonium sulphate 
sufficient to fertilize our farms, creosote for 
the preservation of our timber, and piteh 
enough for briquetting our slack coals, 

our houses, and repairing some of our roads, 

How appalling that such waste should cop. 
tinue after we know that it exists! Unfortu. 
ately, it is not always clear even to those who 
best understand the nature and uses of egal 
how such economies may be affected. No 
methods, for instance, are known by which 
more than one-sixth of the nitrogen in coal 
can be saved in the manufacture of coke, 
There is no subject touching the welfare of 
the human race on which research is more 
needed than economy in the use of fuel. 

The results of the fuel investigations con. 
ducted at St. Louis during the Louisiana Por. 
chase Exposition by members of the United 
States Geological Survey are so encouraging 
to both producers and consumers of coal that 
the nation may well take to heart the contin. 
uance of those investigations. Persons de- 
sirous of knowing more about this work should 
apply to the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey for Professional Paper 
No. 48. In comparison with the immense 
sum annually expended for fuels, the amount 
of money necessary to carry on this work 
for several years seems a mere trifle, es- 
pecialiy when the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved is considered. 





To RESCUE FROM DROWNING.—The follow- 
ing instructions for life-saving from drowning 
are issued by the United States Volunteer 
Life-Saving Corps: 

There are many lives—about 1200—lost 
every year by drowning in the United States 
that might be saved by a knowledge of how to 
act in cases of emergency. 

A large proportion of the lives lost every 
year are of children who have never been given 
any conception of the dangers on the waters, 
either in bathing or boating. We have been 
long and persistently urging upon parents 
and school boards the duty and necessity of 
education in this direction, and of teaching 
the young how to swim and how to act when 
boating. As a result many lives have been 
saved the past year by children. Let us kindly 
impress upon your readers these rules: 

1. Do not go out in any pleasure boat of 
small or large dimensions without being as 
sured that there are life-saving buoys or 
cushions aboard sufficient to float all on board 
in case of an upset or collision, or festooned 
with life-saving ropes. 

2. With a party, be sure you are all pro- 
perly and satisfactorily seated before you 
leave the shore—particularly so with the girls 
on board. Let no one attempt to exchange 
seats in midstream, or to put a foot on the 
edge or gunwale of the boat to change seats, 
or to rock the boat for fun. This, by rollick- 
ing young people, has upturned many a boat 
and lost very many lives every year. Where 
the waters become rough from a sudden squall 
or passing steamers, never rise in the boat, 
but settle down as close to the bottom as 
possible, and keep cool until the rocking dan- 
ger is past. If overturned, a woman’s skirts, 
if held out by her extended arms, while she 
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yses her feet as if climbing a stair, will often} How To RESTORE OUR STRENGTH AS A PEO- 
hold her up while a boat may pull out from | PLE—There is no way by which the strength 
the shore and save her. A non-swimmer, by | of the church can be restored, but by members 
drawing his arms up to his sides, and pushing | coming back to the first principles of indivi- 
down with widely extended hands, while stair- | dually waiting upon the Lord, and seeking to 
dimbing, or treading water with his feet, |receive from Him the Spirit of prayer, that 
may hold himself up several minutes, often | He would return to us, and show us our real 
when a single minute means his life, or throw- | condition, what He would have us to come out 
ing out the arms, dog fashion, forward over-| of, and the high and holy way he would have 
hand and pulling in, as if reaching for some- | us walk in. His mercies are the same from 
thing—that may bring him help, may at least | generation to generation, and when we are 
keep him afloat till help comes. rightly humbled and brought back, He will 
3. In rescuing drowning persons, seize |condescend again to our low estate, and lift 
them by the hair or the collar, back of the | us up, and put songs of praise into our mouths; 
neck; do not let them throw their arms around] and the children will be enabled to join in 
your neck or arms. If unmanageable do not | thanksgiving and praise to his great and ever 
strike them, but let them drop under a moment | adorable name.— William Evans. 
until quiet, then tow them into the shore. If 
unconscious, do not wait a moment for a doc- 
tor or an ambulance, but begin at once; first 
get the tongue out and hold it by a handker- 
chief or towel, to let the water out; get a 
buoy, box or barrel under the stomach, or 
hold them over your knee, head down, and jolt 
the water out, then turn them over side to 
side four or five times, then on the back, and 
with a pump movement keep their arms agoing 
from pit of stomach overhead to a straight 
out and back fourteen or sixteen times a 
minute until signs of returning life are shown. 
A bellows movement pressure on the stomach 
at the same time is a great aid if you have 
help. Of course you will at first loosen collar 
and all binding clothing. Let some one at 
once remove shoes and stuckings, and at the 
same time rub the lower limbs with an up- 
ward movement from foot to knees, occasion- 
ally slapping the soles of the feet with the 
open hand. Working on these lines our 
Volunteer Life-Savers have been successful 
after two hours of incessant manipulation, 
but are generally successful inside of thirty 
minutes. Spirits of ammonia to the nostrils, 
or a feather tickling in the throat, often helps 
to quicken, but we rarely need anything more 
than the above mechanical means. Use no 
spirits internally, at least until after breath- 
ing and circulation are restored, then hot tea 
and a warm blanket or bed is of the first 
importance. 























































Meeting. Individual members were encouraged to 
visit those meetings, but no committee was at this 
sitting appointed. 

The First-day afternoon sitting of the Orange 
Street Meeting for Worship was suspended for the 
summer months,—middle of Sixth to middle of 
Ninth Month. 

“Tt was our privilege,” says Jos. Elkinton, in 
the latest letter received from him, “to attend 
Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting, held at Leeds on the 
twenty-fourth of the Fourth Month, and to enter 
into the exercise of many minds and hearts in ex- 
pressing sympathy for those who have suffered in 
Italy and France and California from the terrible 
convulsions of nature and mine explosions. Surely 
these calamities have drawn the world together in 
a bond of fellow feeling. 

“A message was sent by cablegram and also by 
epistle to the College Park Association of Friends, 
to be shared with all who bear the name of Friends, 
or others who have suffered in this overwhelming 
visitation. 

“We listened with great interest to Margaret 
Clark of Street giving a most graphic account of 
the work done among tne Boer women in the Trans- 
vaal by Emily Hobhouse and herself. These poor 
women are learning to spin and weave with con- 
siderable skill. 

“An appeal against the continued sending of 
opium from India to China was also considered by 
the meeting.” 


“Gathered Notes. 


Small mirrors on the backs of church pews, to 
enable the worshippers (?) while bending to pray, 
to see if their hats are on straight, is the latest 
up-to-date church improvement. We learn from 
the Westminster (Philadelphia) that a ‘“ New York 
firm puts in the soul-satisfying equipment for 
three hundred dollars.” 








Bodies Bearing the Name of Friends. 
Quarterly Meetings to be held next week are 
Concord, at Media, on Third-day; and Caln, at East 
Caln, on Sixth-day, both at 10 A. M. 





Allen C. Thomas, with his daughter, is hoping to 
spend the summer quietly with his sister, Mary 
Snowden Braithwaite, in Kendal, England. 





Joseph H. Branson and Joseph Thomasson at- 
tended Woodbury Meeting, N. J., last First-day 
morning, and an appointed meeting in Duffield’s 
Hall in the afternoon of the same day. 





Joseph H. Branson proposes to attend Salem, N 
J., meeting on next First-day morning and an ap- 
pointed meeting in the town in the afternoon. 
Also to hold an appointed meeting at Columbus, 
N. J., on Third-day evening. 








At George School on Seventh-day last, and in 
Newtown, a conference was held, which included 
a symposium on “The Essentials of Quakerism.” 
Among the speakers announced were Rufus M. 
Jones, Jesse H. Holmes, and Martin G. Brumbaugh. 


Canon Hensley Henson, the canon of West- 
minster Abbey, is creating a sensation by his at- 
tacks upon apostolic succession. He rejects the 
claim as being “as unhistorical as it is unchar- 
itable.” He calls on Parliament to repeal “that 
relic of barberism,” which forbids Anglican cler- 
gymen to invite Nonconformist ministers into their 
chancels. 





“There is plenty of room at the top,” is a com- 
mon expression, but we question if the top is very 
large in our church. There are few $1,200 pas- 
torates. While it may seem that our pastors de- 
serve a salary as large as that, yet if the pastor 
hesitates to do his duty because he does not get 
what he wants, he will fail as a minister of the 
Gospel.—Evangelical Friend. 





EARTHQUAKES IN CALIFORNIA 1889 To 1898.— 
Among the reports of the United States Geological 
Survey published in the “nineties” are eight bul- 
letins on the subject of earthquakes in California, 
which contain accounts of shocks that occurred 
during the ten years from 1889 to 1898, inclusive. 
Study of these bulletins shows that there was 
hardly a single month in all those ten years when 
seismic disturbances, more or less severe, were not 
felt along the Pacific coast. 








John B. Garrett and Joel Cadbury attended At- 
lantic City Meeting on First-day, the 29th ult., 
and an appointed meeting for residents in the af- 
ternoon. 

On last First-day, the 6th instant, they met 
about 28 attenders at Langhorne Meeting. This 
was the first of the meetings resumed at this place 
for the summer season. 

The same two Friends were announced to attend 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting at Trenton on Third- 
day the 8th, Salem on the 9th, and Falls Monthly 
Meeting at Fallsington on Fifth-day, the 10th. 


THy WorK AND THYSELF.—Thoroughness 
and adequacy in the doing of one’s work are 
the evidences of the presence of a moral con- 
ception in the worker’s mind; they are the 
witnesses to the pressure of his conscience on 
his work. Slovenly, careless, and indifferent 
work is dishonest and untruthful; the man 
who is content to do less than the best he is 
capable of doing for any kind of compensation 
—money, reputation, influence—is an immoral 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEED.— “The great need of 
Philadelphia to-day,” says the evangelist Torrey, 
“far greater than the need of getting people into 
churches, is the need of getting people who are in 
the church to give up the world. The greatest 
curse of this age is the veneer of religiosity. All 
around me there are men and women who make of 
religion a profession. They go to church, they 
sing their hymns, they have their ladies’ societies, 
their women’s rescue leagues, their missions for 
this and for that, but they are of the world and 
they are as much lost as though they were savages 
worshipping idols. Love not the world.” 





i . Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held last Second- 

The great spirits who have nourished the | day, the 7th instant, was known as an occasion of 
best life of the race have not turned to their| true solemnity. Continuing for a season in joint 
fellows for their aims and habits of work; they | session, men’s and women’s meeting listened to a 
have taken counsel of that ancient oracle which | report of the joint committee in charge of the five 
speaks in every man’s soul, and to that counsel | 4ppointed meetings which had lately been held. 
they have remained steadfastly true... . . The report briefly embodied some of the religious 

A man must be nourished before he can feed | °X@?cises which had appeared in those meetings, 


: i nd it so elicited expressions of interest that it 
others; must enrich his own nature before he an divested to be betel down to be read in the | 88fe# and vaults in business houses failed to resiet the 
can make others rich; must be inspired before several Monthly Meetings. flames came as a sad blow to the business men of this 


he reveal, prophesy, or create in any field. — A concern spread over the meeting for the help city, who have shown remarkable bravery in facing the 


” ae a ‘ . : ruin wrought by fire and earthquake and in planning th 
H. W. Mabie, in Essays on Work and Physi-! and encouragement of six small meetings distant ousnenuilis of San Sea Out of 576 vais inl 


cal Culture. , from the city, but belonging to the Quarterly safes opened in the district east of Powell and north of 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep States.—A despatch from San Francisco of the 
3rd inst., says: The announcement to-day that many 
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Market streets, where the flames raged with greatest 
fury, not more than 60 per cent. were fireproof. The 
loss of books containing accounts and other papers of 
value will prove one of the worst features of the calamity 
from a business standpoint. The Clearing House Com- 
mittee reports that the banks are all solvent. 

A New York syndicate, it is reported, has offered $100,- 
000,000 to rebuild San Francisco. Temporary structures 
are being erected by business men, and banking has 
been resumed on a limited scale. The Citizens’ Com- 
mittee decided to accept all offers of aid from foreign 
countries. 

It is stated that several hundred frame buildings now 
appear on the sites of destroyed structures, and founda- 
tions preparing for many more. 

A plan for opening restaurants to supply meals at a 
cheap rate has been approved by the Mayor and it is an- 
nounced that eating houses for the accommodation of 
workingmen in the burned region will be established, 
where a nourishing meal may be had for 5 or 10 cents. 
The first of these houses will be opened soon in Union 
square, with accommodation for 1000 persons. 

City Engineer Woodward has submitted a comprehen- 
sive plan for the rebuilding of the city. It includes the 
broadening and the extension of many streets, the pur- 
pose being to insure better protection against the spread 
of fire as well as to beautify the city. 

Mayor Schmitz has advised against extravagant ideas 
for the beautification of the new city. He estimated 
that the replacement of ruined municipal buildings, in- 
cluding school and fire houses, will cost $100,000,000. 

The bursting of sewers has polluted the water supply 
and residents are being cautioned against the use of 
water which bas not been first boiled. 

In a special message to Congress on the 3rd inst., 
President Roosevelt explained the attitude of this Gov- 
ernment regarding the offer of contributions to the San 
Francisco fire and earthquake sufferers from foreign 
countries. The President says that where the contribu- 
tions were made to this Government he did not feel war- 
ranted in accepting them, but where they were made to 
the Citizens’ Relief Committee of San Francisco no offi- 
cial action was or could be taken in regard to them. He 
mentions that generous offers of money were made by 
Governments of Canada, Mexico, Guatemala, China, Ja- 
pan, New Zealand, Martinique and many municipalities, 
corporations and individuals in England, Germany, France, 
Japan, Cuba and other countries had proffered aid. Kind 
and welcome messages of sympathy were sent by the 
rulers of various nations throughout the world by work- 
ingmen’s councils, religious associations, and by a multi- 
tude of other associations, organizations and private in- 
dividuals. 

A recent list of persons who perished by the earth- 
quake and fire made out by the Coroner, number 319 of 
whom 134 were indentified. 

On the 2nd inst. Governor Pennypacker of this State 
issued a proclamation in reference to the disturbances 
consequent upon the strike of the coal miners, in which 
he calls upon all citizens by their conduct, example and 
utterances, whether printed or verbal, to assist in the 
maintenance of the law and says: “The laboring man, 
out of whose efforts wealth arises, has the sympathy of 
all disinterested people in his lawful struggles to secure 
a larger portion of the profits which result from his 
labor. What he earns belongs to him, and if he invests 
his earnings the law protects his property just as the 
rights of property of all men must be protected. He has 
no right to interfere with another man who may want to 
labor. Violence has no place among us, and will not be 
tolerated. Let all men, in quiet and soberness, keep the 
peace and attend to their affairs with the knowledge that 
it is the purpose of the Commonwealth to see that the 
principles herein outlined are enforced.” 

The mine workers convention meeting in Scranton on 
the 4th inst. referred the decision in reference to a strike 
to a committee which subsequently referred it to a 
smaller committee of which John Mitchell, the President, 
of the union, is a prominent member. This committee 
voted unanimously to return to work under the award of 
the Anthracite Strike Commission, the period of the 
agreement to be determined at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of miners and operators in New York. 

With the expectation that the strike is thus virtually 
ended a decline in the price of coal is reported, and many 
thousand miners are preparing to return to work. 

In transmitting a report of Commissioner Garfield 
President Roosevelt has lately sent a message to Congress 
calling attention to the relations between the Standard 
Oil Company and the railroads in which he says: “The 
report shows that the Standard Oil Company has bene- 
fitted enormously up almost to the present moment by 
secret rates, many of these secret rates being clearly 
unlawful. This benefit amounts to at least three-quarters 
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of a million a year. This three-quarters of a million 

represents the profit that the Standard Oil Company ob- 

tains at the expense of the railroads; but, of course, the 

ultimate result is that it obtains a much larger profit at 
the expense of the public. 

“But in addition to these secret rates the Standard 
Oil profits immensely by open rates, which are so arranged 
as to give it an overwhelming advantage over its inde- 
pendent competitors.” 

The commissioner in his report states that of the an- 
nual output of 26,000,000 barrels of refined oil, the 
Standard Oil 'Company controls 23,000,000. The com- 
pany’s so-called natural advantages, in part obtained by 
unfair competition, have been greatly increased by dis- 
criminations in freight rates. Oil is from two to five 
cents higher in noncompetitive than in competitive fields. 

In 1889 there were but two small beet sugar factories 
in this country. There are now more than fifty employ- 
ing a capital of over $45,000,000. Colorado is the state 
producing the largest amount of beet sugar. yet the belt 
within which this industry may be carried on extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and includes part of 
southern New York, northern Pennsylvania, and of the 
states west of them. It is stated that beets grown on 
irrigated land contain twice as much sugar as those 
grown upon lands dependent upon the natural rainfall. 
After the sugar has been extracted, the remaining pulp 
has been found very nutritious to sheep, and hundreds of 
thousands of them it is said are now fattened for the 
market on beet pulp. 

A despatch from Pittsburg, Pa., says: The corrosion of 
water pipes by electricity will cause the expenditure of 
more than $100,000. A grave danger confronts the city. 
The condition of many of the pipes is such that a com- 
mission is to be appointed at once to make plans for re- 
pairing the damage and to prevent its recurrence. In 
some sections of the city it was found that nails and pen- 
knifes, with very little pressure, could be inserted their 
entire length into the pipes. 

A law was passed in 1905 in Massachusetts designed to 
prevent blindness. It is now in force, and requires 
physicians and nurses to report all cases of disease of 
the eyes in new born children which resemble ophthalmia. 
This disease in infants has been found to be followed by 
blindness, if it is not properly treated at once. Provision 
has been made for bacterial examinations of such cases 
in the laboratory. Cultures from twenty infants were 
recently examined and six of them were found to contain 
the cause of ophthalmia. Without proper care it is 
believed that these six children would eventually have 
lost their sight. 

ForREIGN.—A dispatch from St. Petersburg of the 2nd 
says: Count Witte’s resignation from the Premiership 
has been accepted by the Czar. Goremykin, former 
Minister of the Interior, has been appointed to succeed 
him. It also states that there is little doubt regarding 
the Emperor’s sincere desire to abandon bureaucratic 
methods and invite the cordial, healthy co-operation of 
his subjects in the noble task of governing this great 
country. 

An official note announced that “In obedience to the 
elementary principles of justice and as satisfaction to the 
public conscience a project for amnesty, the abolition of 
the death penalty and the creation of a parliamentary 
commission of inquiry into the acts of Government offi- 
cials will be presented. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made on the 6th inst. in 
Moscow to assassinate the Governor General Dubasoff. 

Cooking by electricity has been shown to be possible 
and economical in England as a result of the demonstra- 
tion made at a recent electrical exhibition at London. 
Sixty-five guests sat down to a five-course dinner, all of 
which were cooked after the diners were seated at the 
table, and in their presence. A meter was set up where 
it could be constantly read, and at the completion of the 
dinner was found to have registered an amount of current 
valued at $1.12. 

A despatch from Paris of the lst inst. says: The revo- 
lution which inflammatory journals predicted, brought 
scenes of extreme violence. At no time did the demon- 
stration reach the magnitude of a revolt, but was rather 
a leaderless tumult, in which the serious labor element, 
struggling for a principle, was hopelessly confused with 
violent agitators, anarchists, revolutionists, roughs and a 
large number of the curious. About 1000 arrests were 
made. On the 2nd, the city was reported to have re- 
sumed its usual appearance. Recent elections in France 
have sustained the policy of the Government particularly 
in regard to the separation of church and state. 

A dispute has arisen between Great Britain and Turkey 
respecting the occupancy by the latter of certain territory 
near the head of the Gulf of Akabah, at the northern end 
of the Red Sea, which Great Britain as,the actual ruler 
of Egypt claims jurisdiction over. A naval demonstra- 
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tion is reported to be in progress b 
timidate Turkey. 

Despatches of the 30th ult., indicate that Mount Heela 
in Iceland, and the volcano of Stromboli near Sicily, hay 
both shown signs of activity. —s 

Museums for the prevention of accidents and instruc. 
tion in hygiene in connection with industrial occupations 
exist in several of the large cities in Europe. One hag 
recently been opened in France. Its object is to acquaint 
the public with the best precautionary methods which 
can be used to prevent accidents, and to protect worki 
people from danger in using tools, machinery and electric 
currents. Specimens of apparatus with various devices 
intended to protect the workmen are on exhibition, 

A statistical report of the animal world which was 
published recently by the French Museum of Natural 
History, in Paris, gives nearly 400,000 species of animals 
on the earth and in the sea, existing at the present time 
and described in detail. Two thousand three hundred of 
these are mammals. There are 11,000 to 13,000 8pacieg 
of birds in all. To America belongs the largest number 
of species in the animal world; this country has more 
than half of all the mammals and bird families, as well 
as of the reptiles, amphibious animals and day-butterflies 
in the world. There are 10,000 to 12,000 varieties of 
fishes in all; 300 of these being fresh water fish. 
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NOTICES. 
Wanted, by a middle-aged Friend, a position ag 
housekeeper or companion. Friend’s family preferred, 
Address 334 N. Orange Street, 
Media, Penna, 


Wanted—A young and able assistant in household 
cares for the summer. 
Address “‘ A. B,” 
Office of Tue Frienp. 


Caln Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders for 
Fifth Month will be held at the home of Elhanan Zook on 
the day preceding the Quarterly Meeting, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. 


THE meetings for worship held at Orange Street Meet- 
ing-house on First-day, and at Fourth and Arch Streets 
on Fifth-day will hereafter be held at 10.30 o'clock in- 
stead of 10 o'clock. 


The Annual Conference of Friends’ Educational Asso- 
ciation will be held in Moorestown, N. J., Seventh-day, 
Fifth Month 19th. There will be an afternoon and even- 
ing session. The program will be announced next week, 

ESTELLE M. Newsome, Secretary. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 4.30 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Phila.—Open on weekdays from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. and 
from 2 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

Recent additions to the Library include the following 
books:— 

BEARD, Lina, and BearbD, A. B.—Handicraft and Recrea- 
tion for Girls. 

BurrouGus, John—Ways of Nature. 

CoLquuoun, A. R.—Africander Land. 

FERRERO, Gughelmo—Militarism, a Contribution to the 

Peace Crusade. 

GREENE, M. L.—Development of Religious Liberty in 

Connecticut. 

GuerBer, H. A.—How to Prepare for Europe. 
HAs, E. E.—Foundations of the Republic. 
Lucas, E. V.—Wanderer in Holland. 

SKINNER, H. P.—Boys Who Became Famous Men. 
TRENT, W. P.—War and Civilization. 
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DiED, on the evening of the 21st of Third Month, at 
West Chester, Pa., ELIZABETH PITFIELD PHILIPS, widow of 
Benjamin Philips, of Philadelphia, passing quietly away, 
aged seventy-five years. For several years her health 
had been poor, often with very much suffering, which she 
endured with cheerful patience. Before her faculties 
became clouded with diseases, she appeared in thoughtful 
preparation for the change; and has left the comforting 
hope, that she with her robes washed in the blood of the 
Lamb, is with those who are around the Throne. 








WILLIAM H., PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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